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Tuts magnificent structure appears ori- 
ginally to have been one of the strong- 
holds of the Romans. Such is the opi- 
nion of Grose, the antiquary, which has 
been in part corroborated by the disco- 
very of other buildings lying in oppo- 
site directions to those of the present 
structure, several of the stones of which 
bear Roman mouldings. However this 
may be, “it is, at least, certain that 
Alnwick was inhabited by the Saxons, 
and that the castle, at the time of the 
Conquest, was the property of Gilbert 
Tyson, one of the most powerful chiefs 
of Northumberland.’’* 

It stands upon the summit of a boldly 
rising hill on the southern side of the 
river Aln, which meanders its course at 
its foot. 

The building consists of a cluster of 
semi-circular and angular bastions, sur- 
rounded by lofty walls, defended at in- 
tervals by towers, of which there are 
sixteen, altogether occupying a space of 
about five acres of ground. The Castle 
is divided into three courts or wards ; 
the utter, or outer ward, the middle 
ward, and the inner ward, each of which 
was formerly defended by a massy gate, 


* aie and Historical View of Alnwick, 
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with a portcullis, a porter’s lodge, and 
a guardhouse, benesth which was a 
dungeon. Of this last only one re- 
miins in the inner ward, the dimensions 
of which are as follow, viz. 9 feet in 
length by 8 feet in width, the depth 
being 1] feet; the only entrance to it 
is by a trap-door or iron grate, through 
which the prisoners were lowered by 
means of ropes. 

The entrance from the town to the 
Castle is through the outer gate, or 
barbican, the massive grandeur and gi- 
gantic strength of which cannot fail to 
strike the spectator with admiration at 
the very simple, yet noble, style of its 
architecture. 

Passing through the long and gloomy 
archway, the visiter is introduced at 
once to a splendid view of the citadel, 
or main body of the castle; the coup 
d’vil of which it would be difficult to 
parallel. 

Proceeding to the inner ward, he 
is next conducted, through an arch- 
way of Saxon architecture, the zigzag 
fretwork of which is in fine preserva- 
tion, to what is commonly called the 
golden staircase, par excellence, which 
expands in the shape of a fan—hence 
he is admitted into the sdloon, a lange, 
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handsome apartment, containing some 
very fine paintings of the Earls of Nor- 
thumberland, from Vandyke and other 
celebrated masters. 

Adjoining this is the drawing-room 
of an oval shape, leading into the great 
dining-room, or banquetting-hall, a room 
of noble dimensions, being nearly 54 feet 
by 21, exclusive of a large bow window, 
or circular recess; the height is about 
27 feet. 

Next to this is the breakfast-room, 
through which is the library, the ceiling 
of this last is beautifully ornamented 
with stucco-work in very rich Gothic 
style; and the shelves are filled with 
valuable books. 

Passing from the library—next is the 
chapel, which is universally allowed to 
be a very fine one, as the reader will 
readily conceive, when he is informed 
that the east window is an excellent 
imitation of one of the finest in York 
Minster, the ceiling after the model of 
that in King’s College, Cambridge, and 

. the mouldings and stucco-work gilded 
and painted after Milan Cathedral. Be- 
neath the window is erected an elegant 
sarcophagus, of statuary marble, to the 
memory of Elizabeth, the first Duchess 
of Northumberland. -The chapel is 50 
feet by 21, exclusive of a beautiful cir- 
cular recess used by the family. 

From hence passing another staircase, 
the two state bed-rooms appear to be 
every way worthy of their name; thus 
completing a suit of apartments orna- 
mented and furnished on a scale of mag- 
nificence seldom surpassed. 

The history of Alnwick Castle is so 
closely involved with that of the Percy 
family, that it is impossible to give the 
one without the other; a few of the 
principal events-that have signalized it, 
therefore, can only be presented to the 
reader’s attention. 

That it has been a place of great 
strength and importance in early times, 
admits of no doubt, as we find it be- 
sieged by Malcolm III. of Scotland, with 
a numerous army, in the reign of Wil- 
liam Rufus, a. p. 1093, and its delivery 
accomplished by the following singular 
stratagem: —a soldier rode from the 
castle, armed at all points, with the keys 
of the castle tied to the end of his spear, 
as if to surrender them to the Scots ; but 
Malcolm coming forth hastily to receive 
them, was instantly pierced through the 
eye, and slain, the desperate assailant 
making good his retreat in the confu- 
sion that followed, by the swiftness of 
his horse. Prince Edward, Malcolm’s 

son, was slain shortly afterwards, endea- 

vouring to revenge his father’s death, 
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and the army utterly routed. A hand- 
some stone cross has been erected to the 
memory of the king, on the spot where 
he fell, about a mile to the north of the 
castle. 

Again, in the reign of Henry II., 
A.D. 1174, William the Lion, King of 
Scotland, while besieging the castle, 
was taken prisoner, and ransomed at the 
then enormous sum of £100,000. ster- 
ling. A neat monument marks the spot 
about a quarter of a mile to the west of 
the castle gates. 

During the border wars this castle 
was always a mark for the invaders, and 
of course underwent various changes, 
but owing to its great strength, the be- 
siegers were seldom successful until 
famine did the work of arms. 

In the reign of Edward II., 1310, it 
came into the possession of its present 
possessors, the Percies, and consequently 

artook of the various fortunes of that 
illustrious and noble family. Its great 
age and the injuries it had sustained in 
the wars, rendered it necessary that it 
should be thoroughly repaired : accord- 
ingly, early in the eighteenth century, it 
was partly rebuilt on the old foundation, 
and the whole structure restored to its 
ancient splendour. 

Our Engraving represents Alnwick 
Castle, in its ancient state. It is copied 
from the Frontispiece to the History of 
Alnwick, already quoted, where the 
plate is stated to be engraved “ from an 
original painting.’”? The towers and 
turrets now afford a complete set of 
offices to the castle, and many of them 
retain their original names, as well as 
their ancient use and destination. 

1. The Great or Outward Gate En- 
trance, anciently called the Utter Ward. 

2. The Garner or Avener’s Tower ; 
behind which are stables, coach-houses, 
&e. &c. 

3. The Water Tower ; containing the 
cistern, or reservoir, that supplies the 
castle and offices with water. 

4. The Caterer’s Tower; adjoining 
to which are the kitchens. 

Behind the adjacent wall is concealed 
a most complete set of offices and apart- 
ments for most of the principal officers 
and attendants in the castle. 

5. The Middle Ward. 

6. The Auditor’s Tower. 

7. The Guard House. 

8. The East Garret. 

9. The Record’s Tower; of which 
the lower story contains the Evidence 
Rooms, or Great Repository of the Ar- 
chives of the Barony. Over it is a cir- 
cular apartment, designed for a banquet- 
ing room. 
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‘10. The Ravine Tower, or Hotspur’s 
Chair. Between this and the Round 
‘Tower there was formerly a large breach 
in the walls, which for time immemorial 
had been called by the town’speople, 
the Bloody Gap. 

11. The Constable’s Tower; which 
remains chiefly in its ancient state, as a 
specimen how the castle itself was once 
fitted up. In the upper apartment of 
this tower there are arms for fifteen 
hundred men: they are arranged in 
beautiful order, and were formerly used 
by the Percy tenantry. In the under 
apartment the ancient armour is depo- 
sited, and preserved in as good repuir 
as circumstances will admit. 

12. The Postern Tower, or Sally 
Port. The upper apartment now con- 
tains old armour, arms, &c. The lower 
story has a small furnace and elabora- 
tory. 

13. The Armourer’s Tower; inwhich 
is deposited a great quantity of different 
kinds of ancient armour. 

14. The Falconer’s Tower. 

15. The Abbot’s Tower; so called 
either from its situation nearest to Aln- 
wick Abbey, or from its containing an 
apartment for the abbot of that monas- 
tery, whenever he retired to the castle. 

16. The West Garret. 

The alterations in the Castle have 
heen made with admirable taste, the 
original character of the building having 
been carefully preserved throughout. 
The battlements are now covered with 
grotesque figures of ancient warriors, 
which were not introduced in the origi- 
nal castle. 

For the substance of the preceding 
description, and facility of access to the 
original of the Engraving, we have to 
thank a zealous correspondent. 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
4 METRICAL VISION. * 
(For the Mirror.) 
Kines of Albion! of my dream 
Ye shall form the vision'd theme— 
Now as flitting shadows seem. 


While your deeds before me pass, 

Countless as the bladed grass, 

Rise ye, as in Banquo's glass ! 
WILLIAM I. 

William of the conquering sword ! 

Victory crown'd thee Britain’s lord 

Midst the battle’s crimson horde. 
WILLIAM I. 

Rufus, not thy hunter’s bow 

Twangeth in the woodlands now— 

Tyrrell's arrow laid thee low. 

* The measure ted by Mont ry’s 


“Voyage round the World,” which appeared in 
one of the Annuals for a late year. 





HENRY I, 
Sorrowing for thy darling’s doom, 
Joyless Henry, e’en the tomb 
Adds not to thy featur'd gloom. 
STEPHEN. 
Stephen, ‘fore thy tim‘rous eyes 
Courtly halls and castles rise, 
Towering to the peaceful skies. 
HENRY 1. 
At Becket’s shrine, thy shame to seal, 
Nerveless king! I see thee kneel : 
Britain, blush, and bare thy steel! 
RICHARD 1. 
Ascalon and Acre, why 
Liv'd the Lion-heart to die 
*Neath an angry peasant’s eye? 


JOHN. 
Quickly vanish, trembling John, 
Artbur’s spectre frights thee on; 
Blood pursues thee—fly, begone ! 
HENRY III. 
King of folly! shun the day ; 
Leicester's chain and Leicester’s sway 
Wear thy feeble life away ! 
EDWARD I. 
Edward, thy victorious band 
Spoil'd the minstrels’ mountain land ; 
Aud thy praise is ‘‘ writ in sand.” 
EDWARD Il. 
Deep from Berkeley’s dungeon lone, 
Murder’d monarch, comes thy groan, 
Smother'd shriek, and stifled moan. 
EDWARD Ill. 
Ah! his myriad hosts advance, 
Grasps his sable son the lance, — 
Quickly droops thy lily, France! 
RICHARD II. 
Pomfret, of thy guilty cell, 
Where the gallant Richard fell, 
Pity shall the story tell. 
HENRY Iv. 
Net the Hotspur's fiery dust— 
Not a fickle people’s trust— 
Stamps thy domination just. 
HENRY V.- 
Terror of the crouching Gaul ! 
‘Fore thy banner’d forces fall 
Leagur’d town, and guarded wall. 
HENRY VI. 
Meek and melancholy face ! 
In thy lineaments I trace 
Passive patience, courtly grace. 
EDWARD IV. 
Ghosts of Edward, stain’d with gore, 
High-soul’d Warwick, bapiess Shore, 
Flit thy frighted form before! 
EDWARD V. 
Blossom of a nation’s love, 
Smile in sleep, defenceless dove ! 
And thy midnight murderers move. 
RICHARD III. 
Monster! blood detects thy tread— 
Biood thy guilty hands have shed ; 
Hide thee from the sainted dead ! 
HENRY VII. 
Bosworth’s baitie-trumpet hoarse 
Bids thee, Richmond, rein thy horse ; 
See the tyrant's crownless corsé. 
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RENRY VIII. 
Falsehood marks thee, lech‘rous lord— 
Blighted faith, and broken word; 
Ruin shall thy reign record. 

EDWARD VI. 

Who the crown thus meekly wears, 
And the sceptre mildly bears? 
He, a king without his cares. 


MARY. 
At the lightning of thine ire, 
Vengeful as thy haughty sire, 
F.ames the martyr’s funeral pyre. 
ELIZABETH. 
Vestal of the golden reign, 
Fosterer of the poet's sirain, 
Wisdom, valour, grace thy train. 
JAMES I. 
Quaintly learn‘d in classic lore, 
Could thy wit that head restore 
Which transcendant Raleigh wore ? 
CHARLES I. 
Strafford, if the dead can bear, 
Charles the Martyr asks thine ear— 
Begs forgiveness, with a tear ! 
‘ CROMWELL. 
Keep thy glitt'ring armour on; 
Though the crafty battle’s won, 
Still survives the martyr’s son. 
CHARLES U. 
Worthless offspring of the brave ! 
Even over thy virtues, slave, 
Rolls oblivion’s hiding wave ! 
JAMES II. 
Bigot, last of Stuart's line, 
Thou the rod of rule resigr— 
Piots and treasons round it twine. 
WILLIAM III. 
Born to succour and to save, 
Now thy banners, Orange, wave 
O’er Oppression’s trampled grave. 


ANN. 
History, tell of “* Ann, the good,” 
How victorious Marlb’rough stood 
*Gainst the battle’s swelling flood, 
GEORGE I. 

Many a heart the fight shall rue 
Who the sword of faction drew— 
Blood for blood shall satiate, too. 


Learning, rear thy laurell’d head ; 

Round his reizn thy lustre shed— 

Crush Rebeljion’s hydra-head. 
GEORGE I. 

Albion, spread thy ocean sail ; 

Now thy scatter'd fues assail— 

Let thy mighty hosts prevuil, 
GEORGE Iv. 

Of his failings, Muse, be dumb; 

Since to fix their dubious sum 


More auspicious time may come. * * H. 





CITY LOCALITIES. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Tue Standard in Cheapside stood nearly 
opposite to Honey-lane, and was a place 
of execution. From this standard, in 
1439, Eleanor Cobham, wife to Hum- 
phrey, the good Duke of Gloucester, 
being charged with sorcery, &c. walked 
barefoot, with a taper in her hand, to 


St. Paul’s. Here, too, Queen Anne 
Bullen, in her passage to her coronation, 
was received by pageants, representing 
Pallas, Juno, and Venus, and was pre- 
sented with a golden ball, divided into 
three parts, signifying Wisdom, Riches, 
and Felicity.— Westcheap Conduit stood 
between Bucklersbury and the Poultry, 
and brought the first supply of sweet 
water to London, from Paddington.— 
Jewin- street was anciently called the 
Jew’s Garden, and was the only burial- 
place allowed them in England ; but in 
the year 1177, Henry II. permitted them 
to have such a ground in any part where 
they dwelt.—Little Britain, or Bretagne- 
street, was so called on account ot its 
being the ancient residence of the Earls 
and Dukes of Bretagne. ‘Till the be- 
ginning of the 18th century, this street, 
as also Duck-lane, Smithfield, now called 
Duke-street, once contained a number 
of booksellers’? shops. In 1664, there 
were no less than 460 pamphlets pub- 
lished in Little Britain.—Honey-lane, 
says Stowe, was not called so on account 
of its sweetness, being “very narrow 
and somewhat dark ; but rather of often 
washing and sweeping, to keep it clean.” 
‘Here,’ said he, “is an eating-house 
of long standing, denominated ‘ The 
Pig and Beehive :’ the latter on account 
of its situation; the former, as being 
the most famous pig-ordinary in Lon- 
don.’’—Laurence-lane : Blossom’s Inn, 
so called on account ofits sign, on which 
was formerly painted a figure of St. 
Laurence, on a border of blossoms or 
flowers. Milk-street is supposed to 
have been a milk-market. It is inter- 
esting, as being the birthplace of Sir 
Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land.—Billiter-lane was originally called 
Belzeter’s-lane, after its founder.— 
Barbican was originally a Roman spe- 
cula, or watch tower, and held by Ed- 
ward I, ‘as one of his castles. The 
Earls of Bridgewater had a house in 
Barbican, with extensive gardens. Pen- 
nant says, “ Bridgewater House was 
burnt down in 1675, and Lord Brack- 
ley, eldest son of the then earl, and a 
younger brother, with their tutor, unfor- 
tunately perished in the flames.’”’ The 
family name is partly preserved in Brack- 





ley-street, running from Bridgewater , 


Gardens into Golden-lane. Garter- 
was another great house in Bar- 

ican, built by Sir Thomas Wriothesly, 
Garter King at Arms, and uncle to the 
First Earl of Southampton. Upon the 
top of this building (says Nightingale) 
was a chapel which Sir Thomas Wrio- 
thesly dedicated by the name of Sancta 
Trinitatis in Alto, The memory of this 
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place is still retained in a narrow pas- 
sage at the east end of Barbican, named 
Garter -court. — Grub-street was for- 
merly called Grape-street. Here John 
Fox compiled most of his Martyrology. 
— Redcross-street was so called from a 
cross which stood near the end towards 
Golden-lane. In this street the mitred 
Abbot of Ramsay had his town house. 
It was afterwards called Drurie House, 
from its having been in after times the 
residence of Sir Drew Drurie. St. 
Alban’s Church, in Wood-street, was 
founded in the time of King Athelstan, 
about 924. Stowe relates, that Roman 
bricks were in his time to be seen mixed 
with the building. Athelstan had also 
a house near, which gave name to Adel- 
street.— Moorgate was in the time of 
Edward II. of so little value, that the 
whole was let at the rent of four marks 
ayear. It could only be passed over by 
causeways, raised for the benefit of tra- 
vellers.—Aldermanbury is said to have 
been the place where the first Bury, 
or Hall, for the meetings of the Alder- 
men, was situated.—King’s Arms Yard, 
in Coleman-street, was originally an 
inn, and stable for horses. — Grocers? 
Alley was formerly called Coney Slope- 
lane, from a rabbit market. At the 
corner of this lane was the chapel of 
St. Mary Coney Hope. In the Poul- 
try, near this spot, stood Scalding-alley, 
formerly a large house, in which fowls 
were scalded, preparatory to their being 
exposed for sale.— Token House Yard 
is named from an old house, which was 
an office for the delivery of tradesmen’s 
farthings or tokens.—Lothbury derives 
its name from a court anciently kept 
there.—Bucklersbury was so called from 
a manor and tenement belonging to a 
person called Buckle, who lived there. 
This was a manor, and supposed by 
Stowe to have been a large stone build- 
ing, a part of which remaining in his 
time, on the south side of the street, 
was called Old Barge, from a sign hang- 
ing near the gate: for when Wallbrook 
was open, it is supposed that barges 
were towed up here. On the north side 
of the street, facing Bucklersbury, stood 
a strong stone tower, called Cornat’s 
Toure. - Edward IIf. in the 18th year 
of his reign, made this place his money 
exchange, &c. &c. P. T. W. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD TAXES. 


Tue word Taxes is derived from the 
barbarous Latin word Tallia, or Tal- 
dium, which in the ancient signification 
(says Fortescue) meant a piece of wood, 
squared and cut into two parts, on each 





of which they used to mark what was 
due and owing between debtor and cre- 
ditor ; from thence it came to signify a 
tribute paid by the vassal to the lord, on 
any important occasion, the particular 
payments whereof were marked on these 
pieces of wood, one part being held by 
the tenant, the other by the lord. In 
French it is Taélle, which originally sig- 
nified no more than a section or cutting, 
from the verb ¢ailler, to cut ;- but after- 
wards it came to signify metaphorically 
a tax, or subsidy: all which words come 
from the pure Latin word Talea, a cut 
stick, or tally. From whence is derived 
our law Latin word Tallagium, or rather 
Talliagium, which signifies in our law 
any sort of tax whatsoever. Yet in the 
feudal law, Talliare signified the same 
as Tuiller in French, to limit, or cut; as 
Talliare Feodum is to limit or curtail a 
fee-simple, and to reduce and ascertain 
that general and indefinite estate to a 
more restrained and fixed period of 
duration ; and from thence comes our 
Feodum Talliatum, a fee tail—that is, 
an inheritance restrained or limited, to 
such particular heirs only as are set 
down in the deed of entail. J. R.S. 


The Anecdote Gallery. 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE DEFUNCT. 
(From the Memoirs of the Baron de 
Bezenval.) 


M. bE St. AnpRE, travelling in a pub- 
lic conveyance from Strasburg to Paris, 
picked up an acquaintance with a young 
man who was travelling the same road. 
Discoursing on the subject of their fa- 
mily affairs, and other topics of mutual 
interest, M. de Saint André was in- 
formed by his new friend, that, when he 
arrived at Paris, he was engaged to 
marry a rich heiress (whom he had 
never seen) the only daughter of an in- 
timate friend of his father. His mind 
being intent upon this affair, the young 
man spoke of it incessantly, and, in this 
way, M. de Saint André acquired mi- 
nute information about his companion’s 
family and that of his bride. When 
they reached Paris, the two travel- 
lers took up their abode at the hotel 
d’Angleterre, in the rue de Richelieu ; 
but, within two hours afterwards, the 
bridegroom in embryo was seized with 
cholic, and died suddenly. M. de Saint 
André made preparations for the fune- 
ral, and went to the house of the father- 
in-law to inform him of the melancholy 
event. 

He had scarcely reached the door, 
when the servants, expecting the arrival 
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of the intended son-in-law, ran to an- 
nounce him as such to the master of 
the house; the latter hastened forward 
to meet him, pressed him in his arms, 
and without giving him a moment’s 
time to explain, hurried him into the 
room where his wife and daughter were, 
and presented him to the one as a son, 
and to the other as a husband. 

Either M. de Saint André did not 
think it decorous to harrow their feel- 
ings with the tidings of his friend’s 
sudden death, or he could not resist the 
desire of keeping up this untoward 
though somewhat ludicrous mistake ; be 
this as it may, during the repast to 
which he was invited, he allowed him- 
self to play the part which had been, 
so unexpectedly, forced upon him. 

Gallant of soul, and pleased with the 
bride, whilst he was attentive and 
obliging to her parents, he won the 
good graces of all parties, and the 
young girl inwardly congratulated her- 
self at the pleasing prospect of having 
a husband upon-whom nature had 
showered her choicest gilts. 

Dinner being over, the conversation 
became more serious. They spoke of 
the arrangements for the marriage, and 
entered into all the details connected 
with setting up a new establishment. 
In the midst of the conversation M. de 
Saint André rose up and took his hat. 
*¢ Where are you going?’’ asked the 
father-in-law. ‘‘ I have an affair which 
obliges me to quit you.”” ‘“* Tsee what 
it is, you are going to a banker’s for 
money; but here is some at your service ; 
do not deprive us of the pleasure of de- 
taining you.” 

M. de Saint André was very urgent 
to depart, and in the act of apologizing, 
retreated towards the door. Having 
reached the antechamber, where the 
father had followed him, “ Now that we 
are together,’’ said he, “I must tell 
you that this morning, very soon after 
my arrival, I met with an accident, I 
was attacked by a cholic, and—died. I 
have given my word of honour to be 
buried at six o’clock. You must be 
sensible that I cannot avoid this engage- 
ment, and being unknown in this part 
of the world, if I failed of being punc- 
tual, it would give me an appearance of 
heedlessness which might do me mis- 
chief.’”? Perhaps the father did not 
think it in good taste to laugh about bu- 
rial, yet the idea, altogether, appeared 
to him so much out of the common way, 
that he re-entered the dining-room laugh- 
ing so heartily as to be scarcely able to 
inform his wife and child of the ludicrous 
declaration (as he considered it) which 
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the young man had made. Whilst en- 
tertaining themselves with the supposed 
joke, six o’clock struck ; and next, seven. 
They began to grow uneasy at the non- 
appearance of the young man. At half 
past seven the father’s patience being 
exhausted, he sent to the hotel d’An- 
gleterre to know what was become of 
his son? The servant to whom the task 
was delegated, having asked for him 
under his true name, was told that he 
arrived at nine o’clock in the morning, 
died at twelve, and was buried at six in 
the evening ! 


Select Biography. 





THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


Tue present Duke of Orleans is the 
eldest son of the too famous Louis 
Philippe (better known under the name 
of “ Egalité,’”’) and of Louis Maria 
Adelaide of Bourbon Penthievre. He 
was,born in the year 1773, and, together 
with his brothers, the Duc de Montpen- 
sier and the Count de Beaujolais, was 
educated by the celebrated Madame de 
Genlis, upon the system recommended 
by Rousseau, in his Emilius. At the 
period of the Revolution, and when only 
nineteen years of age, we find him, in 
accordance with the popular policy of 
his house, a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
14th Dragoons, and distinguishing him- 
self against the invaders of his native 
country, under Generals Kellerman and 
Dumouriez, at the battles of Nerwind 
and Jemappe. He was at this time, in 
consequence of Dumouriez’ defection, 
included with the other members of his 
family in the sweeping denunciations of 
the sanguinary monsters then at the 
head of the French government. His 
father and two brothers were arrested at 
Nice, and subsequently removed to the 
prison of Marseilles. The fate of the 
father is well known—that of the bro- 
thers was more fortunate; and that it 
Was so, was mainly owing to their ge- 
nerous brother, the present Duke of 
Orleans. It had been his good fortune 
to effect his escape from the conse. 
quences of the revolutionary decrees, 
and for a long time he wandered about 
under assumed names, in the mountains 
of Switzerland, and in Germany, Nor- 
way and Denmark. It was during his 
concealment in the Duchy of Holstein, 
after his father had fallen a victim, and 
whilst his brothers were languishing in 
the fourth year of their imprisonment, 
that the duke received from his mother 


a letter, wherein she expresses an ~ 


earnest hope “that the prospect of re- 
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lieving the misfortunes of his afflicted 
mother and his unhappy family may in- 
duce his generous spirit to contribute to 
the peace and security of his country.’’ 
The object jhere pointed at was for the 
duke to give a pledge that he would 
leave the Continent of Europe for Ame- 
rica; and this was exacted By the then 
government, as the price of liberating 
the two princes from their imprison- 
ment. To this letter of his mother, the 
duke replied in the following manner : 
‘When my dearest mother shall have 
received this létter, her orders will have 
been executed—I shall already have de- 
parted for America. I seem to be in a 
dream when I think how soon I shall 
again embrace my brothers, and be re- 
united to them—I, who formerly ima- 
gined that our separation was impossible. 
Think not, however, that in any thing 
1 complain of my destiny. Oh,no! I 
feel too sensibly how much more fright- 
ful it might really be—I shall not even 
deem it unfortunate, if, after being re- 
stored to my brothers, I learn that my 
dear mother is also well and comfortable, 
and especially if I may indulge the 
thought of contributing in any manner 
to the tranquillity and happiness ot 
France. For my country I cannot feel 
any think personal as a sacrifice—and 
whilst I live there is none that I am not 


prepared to make for her.”? He did, in 


tact, immediately embark from Hamburg 
for America, where he soon had the 
satisfaction of being joined by his bro- 
thers, who, thus having met, vowed to 
partnomore. They visited together all 
the noted places of the New World, and 
were introduced and entertained by the 
President Washington, at Mount Ver- 
non. They finally came over to this 
country, and took up their abode at 
Twickenham. Here they cultivated the 
arts and sciences, in which they de- 
lighted and excelled. Here, in May, 
1807, the Duke de Montpensier died of 
a consumption, in the flower of his age. 
He was interred in Westminster Abbey, 
where a monument, with a classical and 
elegant inscription, is erected to his 
memory. The Count de Beaujolais, 
already feeling the symptoms of the 
same disorder, was advised to seek a 
milder climate ; but was only induced 
to do so by the assurances that his 
brother of Orleans would never quit 
him. The brothers repaired to Malta, 
but too late: the Count also died, in 
the year 1808, leaving his brother to the 
chances and changes of a world in which 
he seems yet destined to act an im- 
portant part.* 
* Athenwum. 


We have not much to add to the in- 
formation above given. The duke is a 
very distant relation of Charles the 
Tenth, although in common parlance 
called his cousin. Their lineage joins 
in the person of Louis the Thirteenth, 
so far back as 1640. While the duke 
was in exile, during the time of the 
former revolution, he supported himself 
for a short period by teaching mathema- 
tics in Switzerland. It has been stated 
that he also taught in this country and 
America, but this is incorrect. On the 
restoration of the late royal family, the 
immense property of his family, which 
had been confiscated, but not sold, was 
restored. The duke is said to possess 
the largest private fortune of any man 
in Europe. The whole of the Palais 
Royale is his. His misfortunes and ne- 
cessities have made him prudent. The 
duke, though careful, is by no means un- 
generous. He has already given 100,000 
francs for the immediate relief of the 
wounded in the late struggle ; and what 
is more gratifying to his countrymen, 
he and his amiable wife are in the daily 
habit of visiting the hospitals, to cheer 
the unfortunate sufferers with their pre- 
sence, as well as their bounty. The 
queen is a very plain, simple-minded 
woman ; and neither she nor her hus- 
band have ever affected the least state 
in their appearance or behaviour. The 
duke had command of Lille after the 
first restoration, in 1814. On abandon- 
ing it during the Hundred Days, he sent 
the following letter to Marshal Mortier: 

«¢ My dear Marshal—I give up to you 
entirely the command which I have had 
the happiness of exercising conjointly 
with you in the department of the North. 
I am too good a Frenchman to sacrifice 
the interests of France because new 
misfortunes compel me to quit it. I go 
to hide myself in retirement and obli- 
vion. It only remains for me to release 
you from all the orders which I have 
given you, and to recommend you to do 
what your excellent judgment and pa- 
triotism may suggest as best for the in- 
terests of France.’’ 

Napoleon read this letter ; and, turn- 
ing to the Duke de Bassano, said, “‘ See 
what the Duke of Orleans has written to 
Mortier. This letter does him honour ; 
he always had a French heart.”’ 

“When the duke took leave of his 
officers,’’ a French paper tells us, ‘he 
said to one of them, ‘ Go and resume the 
national cockade; I feel honoured by 
having worn it, and would wish to wear 
it still.’ ’’—Spectator. 
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(For the Mirror.) 


In clearing away some houses on the 
south side of Tooley-street, Southwark, 
for the approach to the New London 
Bridge, the above very ancient and 
curious vault has been discovered. It 
formerly belonged to the monks of 
Lewes, in Sussex. Dugdale mentions 
it as having been swallowed up by an 
earthquake ; but the present remains 
prove that statement to be fabulous, as 
there is not one stone out of place. It 
is principally constructed of fire and 
free-stone, und measures 40 feet long 
by 16 wide; it has semi-circular arches, 
with groins in the intervals, supported 
by columns, with neatly carved caps. 
The architecture is generally of the 
Anglo-Saxon style. The earth has ac- 
cumulated to the height of four feet, 
which hides three parts of the column. 
At the south end are two semicircular- 
headed windows; and on the mullion 
is the date, which appears to be 1011. 
On the west side are two niches, and 
a door, with a subterraneous passage, 
which formerly communicated with St. 
Saviour’s Church. In digging within 
this vault, a number of ancient coins 
have been found. 
Wituram Butter. 





WE are told by Naudé, that scorpions, 
common in Italy, were formerly used 
for cooling beds, by placing them be- 
tween the sheets. 
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VOLNEY BECKNER. 


Tue subject of this sketch was born in 
the town of Londonderry, in Ireland. 
Nature had denied him the advantages of 
birth and fortune, but she had implanted 
in his bosom qualities of no ordinary 
merit— qualities calculated to conduct 
the possessor to honourable distinction. 
He was the son of a poor illiterate sailor, 
and accordingly received no other. in- 
struction than such as related to a sea- 
faring life, the career which his father, 
naturally enough, intended him to fol- 
low. Though destitute of education, 
little Beckner well deserves a place in 
the biography of youth, both on account 
of the singular quickness of his parts, 
and the heroic use which he made of the 
noble virtues of his heart. He was, be- 
sides, endowed with much activity and 
strength of body, together with a sa- 
gacity and promptness of comprehen- 
sion which would have produced very 
satisfactory results, had he beea placed 
ina different rank of society. He pos- 
sessed great elevation of soul, and from 
his earliest infancy showed such a de- 
termined courage and resolution as 
would doubtless have led him to very 
glorious deeds, had Providence allowed 
him to run a long career in life. 

Beckner’s father, a hardy seaman, and 
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inured to the chances and accidents be- 
longing to his laborious and dangerous 
profession, had resolved to accustom his 
child, from the cradle, to suffering and 
fatigue, that he might be enabled to 
muke a good sailor. Fortunately, the 
child was the inheritor of a good consti- 
tution and a sound frame ; and the early 
rivations to which he was subjected by 
is father, tended to improve his bodily 
powers. He, therefore, made very light 
of things which, to a delicate person, 
would seem totally insurmountable. 

No sooner had little Beckner issued 
from the cradle, and begun to move 
about, than his father applied himself to 
give him lessons in swimming. His 
father used to cast him into the waves 
almost before he could speak—then, sup- 
porting him with one arm, he began to 
teach him how to move his little legs 
and arms. By this early application the 
pupil Lecame such a proficient in the 
art, that in the fourth year of his age he 
was able to follow, by swimming, the 
vessel in which his parent served, to an 
astonishing distance. His father kept 
an active eye upon him, and, when he 
perceived that the child began to be 
overcome with fatigue, would plunge 
into the sea after him, and bring him 
back to the vessel. At other times, 
when the little fellow did not appear 
much exhausted, a rope was thrown to 
him, by the aid of which he very briskly 
climbed up the side of the ship. 

In ashort time Beckner became use- 
ful aboard ; he was so hardy, active, and 
free from all sense of fear, that, in the 
midst of the most tempestuous weather, 
he did his duty about the vessel with 
perfect unconcern. 

Little Beckner was brought up in a 
most rigorous manner; his food was 
biscuit, so hard and musty that it was 
necessary to break it by main force; he 
was allowed a few hours of sleep, and 
that too taken, not in a ciate bed, 
but stretched on the hard floor; yet for 
all this the boy continually enjoyed a 
perfect state of health: he never suffer- 
ed from a cold, and he was exempted 
from fevers, complaints of the stomach, 
and the long train of maladies which ge- 
nerally originate in a life of ease, sloth, 
and dissipation. 

Young Beckner, owing to the mean- 
ness of his origin, derived little benefit 
from instruction by books; and though 
he was naturally of a quick disposition 
and persevering spirit, these qualities 
could not be brought to maturity for 
want of mental cultivation. His father, 
having destined him to a seafaring life, 
bestowed all his attention, as we have 


seen, on the task of preparing him to 
become a good sailor. Debarred, there- 
fore, from the enjoyments which are 
supplied by the improvement of the 
mind, and deprived, likewise, of every 
robability of obtaining. any distinction 
rom the exercise of its faculties, the 
desires of Beckner were directed into 
another channel. The great and the 
daring have unusual attractions for boys. 
We see a large proportion of children, 
even in their games and sports, give a 
preference to every object which argues 
the possession of courage, and the con- 
tempt of danger. This feeling, deeply 
rooted in the heart of Beckner, disco- 
vered itself very early; and was no 
doubt improved by the hardy system of 
education adopted towards him by his 
father. 

His early dreams were, accordingly, 
all of glory ; since noble sentiments and 
courage mostly possess a larger share in 
its acquisition than mental possessions. 

Young Beckner was continually ex- 
hibiting traits of daring; he never re- 
coiled from the prospect of danger ; and 
his adventurous soul appeared to enjoy a 
certain delight when engaged in the per- 
formance of some duty of which the 
probable peril would intimidate other 
youths. ut amidst the various in- 
stances of courage and noble resolution 
illustrated in his short career, none de- 
serves our admiration more justly than 
the action which put a period to his ex- 
istence. 

Beckner and his father were making 
a voyage from Port-au-Prince to France. 
Among the passengers on board, there 
was a rich American, with his infant 
daughter. This child, taking advantage 
of a moment when her nurse, rather in- 
disposed, had insensibly fallen asleep, 
separated herself from the servant, with 
that strange propensity to roving disco- 
vered in children, and ran to the head of 
the vessel. There she began to look 
with mingled curiosity and wonder on 
the vast expanse of the ocean; and 
whilst her attention was thus occupied, 
something made her suddenly start, 
when turning her head, she lost her 
balance, and fell into the sea. 

Fortunately enough, the elder Beck- 
ner saw the child fall, and, with the 
quickness of lightning, he plunged him- 
self into the waves in order to effect its 
rescue. His noble endeavours were 
successful. In a few seconds he had 
seized the little girl, and whilst with one 
arm he held her close to his breast, he 
strove, by swimming with the other, to 
regain the vessel. His proficiency in 
swimming would have enabled him to 
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save both the child’s life and his own, 
when, to his consternation, he perceived 
a large shark advancing rapidly towards 
him. The tormidable fish came lashing 
the waves on which it was borne, anxi- 
ous for its prey. Beckner saw the hor- 
rible danger by which he was threatened, 
and cried aloud for help. In a moment 
all the passengers and crew thronged to 
the deck of the ship ; but, though every 
one saw the peril, and lamented the lot 
of the courageous sailor, no one dared 
venture to his assistance: the appear- 
ance of the monster terrified them. 

Those of the vessel, unable to afford a 

more efficient aid, began a brisk fire 
against the shark, which, regardless of 
the noise, kept still advancing, and was 
near gaining its object. In this moment 
of horror and dismay, whilst vigorous 
and brave men were struck with amaze- 
ment, and unable to act, a generous im- 
pulse of heroism and filial tenderness 
prompted a boy to perform what no one 
else had the courage to dare. Young 
Beckner, seeing the extremity of the 
danger to which his father was exposed, 
now seized upon a_ well-sharpened 
sword, and with this weapon plunged 
into the sea. By his dexterity in swim- 
ming, he soon succeeded in the plan he 
had formed. He dived under the wa- 
ter, and, getting behind the shark, he 
swam until he was below its stomach, 
and then with equal skill, steadiness, 
and resolution, thrust his weapon into 
the animal, to the very hilt. Startled by 
this .unexpected attack, and writhing 
under the pain which the wound pro- 
duced, the shark, excited to rage, now 
abandoned its intended prey, in order to 
vent its fury upon the young assailant. 

A fearful spectacle presented itself to 
the view. Every one on the vessel stood 
in a throb of anxious horror and ex- 
pectation. The generous young Beck- 
ner, nothing daunted by the formidable 
uppearance and superiority of the enemy 
with which he had engaged, in order to 
save his father, continued for some time 
the unequal contest. Whilst the huge 
animal was twisting and turning to seize 
upon its prey, the boy plunged again and 
again his sword into its body. But the 
strength of Beckner was not sufficient to 
produce a mortal hurt, and though the 
numerous wounds which he inflicted did 
severe injury to the horrible foe, the little 
hero at length found the necessity of 
striving to regain the vessel and abandon 
the combat. The crew had mean-time 
thrown out -ropes to the father and his 
spirited and self-devoted son, in order 
that they might be rescued through 
their means. 
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For some time, the motion of the 
waves, and the necessity of flying from 
the more imminent danger presented by 
the incensed shark, hindered the two ob- 


jects of distress from availing themselves 


of the help held out to them ; but at last 
they both succeeded in each grasping 
one of the numerous ropes that were 
thrown out. Every one on board now 
lent his assistance to draw them out by 
strength of arms. These efforts, to the 
lively joy of the anxious spectators, were 
not void of success. Hope began to 
dawn in the breasts of all. Both father 
and son were now above the waves, and 
suspended by the ropes—their rescue 
appeared certain. 

The enraged and bleeding animal per- 
ceived that its prey was on the point of 
escaping. With the sagacity of instinct, 
and stimulated by the natural impulse of 
vengeance, the monster now collected 
every energy, and, making one mighty 
bound, succeeded in catching between 
its fearful teeth the unfortunate boy, 
who was still suspended on the rope 
which he held; the effort of the huge 
animal was so successful, that it divided 
its victim into two parts, of which the 
creature devoured one, whilst the other 
was left, a horrid token of the heroism 
and dreadful fate of young Beckner ! 
The spectators, at this appalling scene, 
uttered a cry of horror, and stood fixed 
in sorrow and amazement. They then 
applied themselves to help the elder 
Beckner, who safely gained the vessel, 
with his little charge, the unfortunate 
cause of the calamity. 

Such was the end, at once generous 
and frightful, of young Volney Beckner. 
He was little more than twelve years of 
age when he encountered this terrible 
adventure, which put a period to his life, 
and smothered the rising hopes that his 
qualities had inspired in the breasts of 
those who knew him.—Abridged from 
the Juvenile Library, Vol. 1. 


Sine Arts, 





WORES OF SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, AT 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. | 


(For the Mirror.) 


TueEsE splendid productions of art, by 
the lamented Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
have been exhibited at the British In- 
stitution for some weeks past, and we 
are given to understand, that the gallery 
will remain open a considerable time 
longer, for the benefit of the late Pre- 
sident’s relatives. This laudable ar- 
rangement of the noble and munificent 
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directors of the institution is truly gra- 
tifying to our feelings, being conscious 
that too much respect cannot be shown 
to the memory of the greatest pictorial 
genius of the present age. 

No. 2, is the celebrated small portrait 
of his late Majesty on a sofa. This 
picture, which has been finely engraved, 
1s too well known to require any com- 
ment in this notice. 

6. A splendid Portrait of the Earl of 
Bathurst. 

7. Prince Blucher, a beautiful like- 
ness of that hardy veteran. 

9. Field Marshal, Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington, bearing the Sword of State; 
a very commanding picture, and an ex- 
cellent likeness. 

10. His late Holiness, Pope Pius 
VII. This performance is one of the 
President’s most happy efforts, and may 
be considered his ne plus ultra. It com- 
bines chaste colouring with the magic 
of the chiaro-scuro in a surprising de- 
gree, and is very carefully finished. His 
Holiness is represented as a meek old 
man, and the expression of his counte- 
nance is serenely calm, bespeaking a 
passive resignation to the will of heaven. 
In the background of the picture are 
introduced the Laocoon, and the Apollo 
Belvidere. 

14. Portrait of the Count Capo d’Is- 
tria; fine. 

18. Francis II. Emperor of Austria ; 
a perfect chef @auvre. 

19, and 21. Charles X. of France, 
and Alexander, Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias, are both very magnificent works. 

39. H.R. H. the Princess Charlotte ; 
an exquisite drawing, from which the 
celebrated print is engraved. 

58. Miss Croker. Sir Thomas was 
always celebrated for the delicate beauty 
of his ladies. The portrait before us 
combines great beauty, and effeminacy in 
the highest degree, and is extremely 
fine in colour. There are other charm- 
ing specimens of female portraiture in 
the exhibition—Lady Grantham, Lady 
Peel, and the Marchioness of Londos- 
derry are among the number. 

79. Sir Jeiiry Wyatville—a very bold 
performance, and a most speaking like- 
ness. 

There are numerous fine paintings to 
which we can only allude ; since, to do 
justice to their several excellencies would 
more than occupy a whole number of 
the Mirror. The portraits of Donna 
Maria de Gloria, George Canning, the 
Earl of Liverpool, Cardinal Gonsalvi, 
J. W. Croker, Prince George of Cum- 
berland, Benjamin West, the late Duke 
ef York, John Kemble (in the charac- 


ter of Hamlet) John Soane, R. A., and 
Sir Edward Codrington, may all be 
ranked among the triumphs of the late 
President’s pencil. G.W.N. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Bublic PZournals. 


THE IRON SHROUD. 
(Concluded from page 150.) 


Tue morning of the fourth day dawned 
upon Vivenzio. But it was high noon 
before his mind shook off its stupor, or 
he awoke to a full consciousness of his 
situation. And what a fixed energy of 
despair sat upon his pale features, as he 
cast his eyes upwards, and gazed upon 
the THREE windows that now alone re- 
mained! The three !—there were no 
more !— and they seemed to number his 
own allotted days. Slowly and calmly 
he next surveyed the top and sides, and 
comprehended all the meaning of the 
diminished height of the former, as well 
as of the gradual approximation of the 
latter. The contracted dimensions of 
his mysterious prison were now too 
gross and palpable to be the juggle of 
his heated imagination. Stil lost in 
wonder at the means, Vivenzio could 
putno cheat upon his reason, as to the 
end. By what horrible ingenuity it was 
contrived, that walls, and roof, and 
windows, should thus silently and im- 
perceptibly, without noise, and without 
motion almost, fold, as it were, within 
each other, he knew not. He only 
knew they did so; and he vainly strove 
to persuade himself it was the intention 
of the contriver, to rack the miserable 
wretch who might be immured there, 
with anticipation, merely, of a fate, 
from which, in the very crisis of his 
agony, he was to be reprieved. 

“ It is not death I fear,’’ he exclaim- 
ed, ‘ but the death I must prepare for ! 
Methinks, too, I could meet even that 
—all horrible and revolting as it is—if 
it might overtake me now. But where 
shall I find fortitude to tarry till it come? 
How can I outlive the three long days 
and nights I have to live? There is no 
power within me to bid the hideous 
spectre hence—none to make it familiar 
to my thoughts; or myself, patient of 
its errand. My thoughts, rather, will 
flee from me, and I grow mad in look- 
ing atit. Oh! for a deep sleep to fall 
upon me! That so, in death’s likeness, 
I might embrace death itself, and drink 
no more of the cup that is presented to 
me, than my fainting spirit thas already 
tasted !”’ ; 
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In the midst of the lamentations, Vi- 
venzio noticed that his accustomed meal, 
with the pitcher of water, had been con- 
veyed, as before, into his dungeon. 
But this circumstance no longer excited 
his surprise. His mind was overwhelm- 
ed with others of a far greater magni- 
tude. It suggested, however, a feeble 
hope of deliverance; and there is no 
hope so feeble as not to yield some sup- 
= to a heart bending under despair. 

e resolved to watch, during the en- 
suing night, for the signs he had before 
observed ; and should he again feel the 
gentle, tremulous motion of the floor, 
or the current of air, to seize that mo- 
ment for giving audible expression to his 
misery. 

The night came ; and as the hour ap- 
proached when Vivenzio imagined he 
might expect the signs, he stood fixed 
and silent as a statue. He feared to 
breathe, almost, lest he might lose any 
sound which would warn him of their 
coming. While thus listening, with 
every faculty of mind and body strained 
to an agony of attention, it occurred 
to him he should be more sensible of 
the motion, probably, if he stretched 
himself along the iron floor. He ac- 
cordingly laid himself softly down, and 
had not been long in that position when 
—yes—he was certain of it—the floor 
moved under him! He sprang up, and 
in a voice suffocated nearly with emo- 
tion, called aloud. He paused — the 
motion ceased—he felt no stream of air 
—all was hushed—no voice answered to 
his—he burst into tears ; and as he sunk 
to the ground, in renewed anguish, ex- 
claimed,—* Oh, my God! my God! 
You alone have power to save me now, 
or strengthen me for the trial you 
permit.”’ 

Another morning dawned upon the 
wretched captive, and the fatal index of 
his doom met his eyes. Two windows ! 
—and ¢wo days—and all would be over ! 
Fresh fool—fresh water! The myste- 
rious visit had been paid, though he had 
implored it in vain. But how awfully 
was his prayer answered in what he now 
saw! The roof of the dungeon was 
within a foot of his head. The two 
ends were so near, that in six paces he 
trod the space between them. Viven- 
zio shuddered as he gazed, and as his 
steps traversed the narrowed area. But 
his feelings no longer vented themselves 
in frantic wailings. With folded arms 


and clenched teeth, with eyes that were 
bloodshot from much watching, and 
fixed with a vacant glare upon the 
ground, with a hard quick breathing, 
and a hurried walk, he strode back- 
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wards and forwards in silent musing for 
several hours. What mind shall con- 
ceive, what tongue utter, or what pen 
describe the dark and terrible character 
of his thoughts? Like the fate that 
moulded them, they had no similitude 
in the wide range of this world’s agony 
for man. Suddenly he stopped, and his 
eyes were rivetted upon that part of 
the wall which was over his bed of 
straw. Words are inscribed there! A 
human language, traced by a human 
hand! He rushes towards them; but 
his blood freezes as he reads :— B 

“J, Ludovico Sforza, tempted by the 
gold of the Prince of Tolfi, spent three 
years in contriving and executing this 
accursed triumph of my art. When it 
was completed, the perfidious Tolfi, 
more devil than man, who conducted 
me hither one morning, to be witness, 
as he said, of its perfection, doomed 
me to be the first victim of my own per- 
nicious skill; lest, us he declared, I 
should divulge the secret, or repeat the 
effort of my ingenuity. May God par- 
don him, as I hope he will me, that 
ministered to his unhallowed purpose ! 
Miserable wretch, whoe’er thou art, 
that readest these lines, fall on thy 
knees, and invoke, as I have done, His 
sustaining mercy, who alone can nerve 
thee to meet the vengeance of Tolfi, 
armed with his tremendous engine which, 
in a few hours, must crush you, as it 
will the needy wretch who made it.” 

A deep groan burst from Vivenzio. 
He stood, like one transfixed, with di- 
lated eyes, expanding nostrils, and quiv- 
ering lips, gazing at this fatal inscrip- 
tion. It was as if a voice from the 
sepulchre had sounded in his ears, 
“ Prepare!?? Hope forsook him. 
There was his sentence, recorded in 
those dismal words. The future stood 
unveiled before him, ghastly and ap- 
palling. His brain already feels the 
descending horror,—his bones seem to 
crack and crumble in the mighty gras 
of the iron walls! Unknowing what it 
is he does, he fumbles in his garment 
for some weapon of self-destruction. 
He clenches his throat in his convulsive 
gripe, as though he would strangle 
himself at once. He stares upon the 
walls, and his warring spirit demands, 
‘‘ Will they not anticipate their office if 
I dash my head against them?”? An 
hysterical laugh chokes him as he ex- 
claims, “‘ Why should I? He was but 
a man who died first in their fierce em- 
brace ; and I should be less than man 
not to do as much !”’ 

The evening sun was descending, an 
Vivenzio beheld its golden beams stream- 
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ing through one of the windows. What 
a thrill of joy shot through his soul at 
the sight! It was a precious link, that 
united him, for the moment, with the 
world beyond. There was ecstacy in 
the thought. As he gazed, long and 
earnestly, it seemed as if the windows 
had lowered sufficiently for him to reach 
them. With one bound he was beneath 
them—with one wild spring he clung to 
the bars. Whether it was so contrived, 
purposely to madden with delight the 
wretch who looked, he knew not; but, 
at the extremity of a long vista, cut 
through the solid rocks, the ocean, the 
sky, the setting sun, olive groves, shady 
walks, and, in the farthest distance, de- 
licious glimpses of magnificent Sicily, 
burst upon his sight. How exquisite 
was the cool breeze as it swept across 
his cheek, loaded with fragrance. He 
inhaled it as though it were the breath 
of continued life. And there was a 
freshness in the landscape, and in the 
rippling of the calm green sea, that fell 
upon his withering heart like dew upon 
the parched earth. How he gazed, and 
panted, and still clung to his hold! 
sometimes hanging by one hand, some- 
times by the other, and then grasping 
the bars with both, as loath to quit the 
smiling paradise outstretched before 
him; till exhausted, and his hands 
swollen and benumbed, he dropped help- 
less-down, and lay stunned for a consi- 
derable time by the fall. 

When he recovered, the glorious vi- 
sion had vanished. He was in darkness. 
He doubted whether it was not a dream 
that had passed before his sleeping 
fancy; but gradually his scattered 
thoughts returned, and with them came 
remembrance. Yes! he had looked 
once again upon the gorgeous splendour 
of nature! Once again his eyes had 
trembled beneath their veiled lids, at 
the sun’s radiance, and sought repose 
in the soft verdure of the olive-tree, or 
the gentle swell of undulating waves. 
Oh, that he were a mariner, exposed 
upon those waves to the worst fury of 
storm and tempest; or a very wretch, 
loathsome with disease, plague-stricken, 
and his body one leprous contagion from 
crown to sole, hunted forth to gasp out 
the remnant of infectious life beneath 
those verdant trees, so he might shun 
the destiny upon whose edge he tot- 
tered ! 

Vain thoughts like these would steal 
over his mind from time to time, in spite 
of himself; but they scarcely moved it 
from that stupor into which it had sunk, 
and which kept him, during the whole 
night, like one who had been drugged 


with opium. He was equally insensible 
to the calls of hunger and of thirst, 
though the third day was now commen- 
cing since even a drop of water had 
passed his lips. He remained on the 
ground, sometimes sitting, sometimes 
lying; at intervals, sleeping heavily ; 
and when not sleeping, silently brooding 
over what was to come, or talking aloud, 
in disordered speech, of his wrongs, of 
his friends, of his home, and of those 
he loved, with a confused mingling 
of all. 

In this pitiable condition, the sixth 
and last morning dawned upon Viven- 
zio, if dawn it might be called — the 
dim, obscure light which faintly strug- 
gled through the one soLiTARy window 
of his dungeon. He could hardly be 
said to notice the melancholy token. 
And yet he did notice it; for as he 
raised his eyes and saw the portentous 
sign, there was a slight convulsive dis- 
tortion of his countenance. But what 
did attract his notice, and at the sight 
of which his agitation was excessive, 
was the change his iron bed had under- 
gone. It was a bed no longer. It 
stood before him, the visible semblance 
of a funeral couch or bier! When he 
beheld this, he started from the ground; 
and, in raising himself, suddenly struck 
his head Against the roof, which was 
now so low that he could no longer 
stand upright. ‘‘ God’s will be done !’’ 
was all he said, as he crouched his 
body, and placed his hand upon the 
bier; for such it was. The iron bed- 
stead had been so contrived, by the me- 
chanical art of Ludovico Sforza, that as 
the advancing walls came in contact 
with its head and feet, a pressure was 
produced upon concealed springs, which, 
when made to play, set in motion a very 
simple though ingeniously contrived ma- 
chinery, that effected the transforma- 
tion. The object was, of course, to 
heighten, in the closing scene of this 
horrible drama, all the feelings of des- 
pair and anguish, which the preceding 
ones had aroused. For the same reason, 
the last window was so made as to admit 
only a shadowy kind of gloom rather 
than light, that the wretched captive 
might be surrounded, as it were, with 
every seeming preparation for approach- 
ing death. 

Vivenzio seated himself on his bier. 
Then he knelt and prayed fervently ; 
and sometimes tears would gush from 
him. The air seemed thick, and he 
breathed with difficulty ; or it might be. 
that he fancied it was so, from the hot 
and narrow limits of his dungeon, which 
were now so diminished that he could 
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neither stand up nor lie down at his full 
length. But his wasted spirits and op- 
— mind no longer struggled within 

im. He was past hope, and fear shook 
him no more. Happy if thus revenge 
had struck its final Blew ; for he would 
have fallen beneath it almost unconscious 
of apang. But such a lethargy of the 
soul, after such an excitement of its 
fiercest passions, had entered into the 
diabolical calculations of Tolfi; and the 
fell artificer of his designs had imagined 
a counteracting device. 

The tolling of an enormous bell 
struck upon the ears of Vivenzio! He 
started. It beat but once. The sound 
was so close and stunning, that it seem- 
ed to shatter his very brain, while it 
echoed through the rocky passages like 
reverberating peals of thunder. This 
was followed by a sudden crash of the 
roof and walls, as if they were about 
to fall upon and close around him at 
once. Vivenzio screamed, and instinc- 
tively spread forth his arms, as though 
he had a giant’s strength to hold them 
back. They had moved nearer to him, 
and were now motionless. Vivenzio 
looked up, and saw the roof almost 
touching Mis head, even as he sat cow- 
ering beneath it; and he felt that a 
farther contraction of but a few inches 
only must commence the frightful opera- 
tion. Roused as he had been, he now 
gasped for breath. His body shouk 
violently—he was bent nearly double. 
His hands rested upon either wall, and 
his feet were drawn under him to avoid 
the pressure in front. Thus he remain- 
ed for more than an hour, when that 
deafening bell beat again, and again 
there came the crash of horrid death. 
But the concussion was now so great 
that it struck Vivenzio down. As he 
lay gathered up in lessened bulk, the 
bell beat loud and frequent—crash suc- 
ceeded crash—and on, and on, and on 
came the mysterious engine of death, 
till Vivenzio’s smothered groans were 
heard no more! He was _ horribly 
crushed by the ponderous roof and 
collapsing sides—and the flattened bier 
was his Iron Shroud. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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THE LAST NIGHT OF THE YEAR.* 
(From the German of Jean Paul.) 
In a gort of mental death, Firmian seated 
himself in the old chair, and covered his 





* The novel from which this scene has been 
taken is one of the most perfect productions of 
its extraordinary author. It has been the sin- 


éyes with his hands. The mist was now 
withdrawn from the future, and disco- 
vered a long arid tract covered with the 
traces and ashes of burnt-out fires ; full 
of sear and withered bushes, and scat- 
tered with bones whitening in the sand. 
He saw that the chasm which divided his 
heart from hers would become wider 
and wider ;—he saw it distinctly and 
desolately ; his old, beautiful love, 
would never return. Lenette would 
never lay aside her obstinacy, her sul- 
lenness, her habits; the narrow inclo- 
sures of her heart and of her head 
would remain impenetrably shut; she 
could as little learn to understand him 
as to love him. On the other hand, the 
absence of his friend aggravated the bit- 
terness of her coldness; he looked 
mournfully along the dreary vista of long 
silent days, full of stifled sighs and mute 
accusations. 

Lenette sat silently at work in the 
chamber, for her wounded heart shrank 
from words and looks as from chill and 
cutting winds. It was already very dark 
—but yet she wanted no light. 

All at once a wandering ballad-singer, ' 
with a harp, and her little boy with a 
flute, began to play under the window. 

It was with our friends as if their 
swollen and tightened hearts received a 








gular fate of Jean Paul to enjoy unequalled popu- 
larity, yet never to have had an imitator: a 
style which none have ventured to imitate. may 
be supposed to present difficulties of no ordinary 
kind to the translator, and, in this case, the 
difficulties are enhanced by the nationality of 
the work. 
Firmian, the hero, is a man of great genius 
and learning, and of the gentlest and noblest 
moral nature ; living in poverty—not in English 
poverty—the privation of certain articles of 
splendour and luxury, but in that destitution of 
all but absolute necessaries, aud precarious 
possession even of them, which, in Germany, 
it is not to find bined with the 
highest possible moral and intellectual culture, 
a fact which must needs appear unintelligible or 
incredible here. His wife, our unhappy Lenette, 
he has loved and married for her innocence, 
simplicity, agreeable person, tranquil temper, 
and for the possession of those arts and qualities 
most needful in the helpmate of a poor man. 
Unfortunately, he has, in the housewife, for- | 
gotten the wife; and though it is the habit of his | 
countrymen to require from women the virtues } 
rather of attached and industrious servants, than 
of equal, inteliigent, and sympathizing friends, 
Firmian gradually wakes to the dreariness and 
misery of his most ill-matched panionship 
It is thus we see him above. The character of 
Lenette is drawn with inimitable truth and ‘ [ 
finish. The inveterate prejudice, the irremedia- 
ble obtuseness and contraction of mind and 
heart, the machine-like return to one set of asso- 
ciations and thoughts and feelings, are all drawn 
from the life. 
It is to be regretted, for the sake of those 
English readers who are curious concerning the 
literature and mind of Germany, that this novel ; 
is not translated entire. It is one of Jean Paul's f 
shoriest, as well as best, and the most charac- 
teristic, both of the individual author and of bis j 
country. ‘ ' 
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thousand punctures, and then gently 
collapsed. As nightingales sing sweetest 
where there is an echo, so do our hearts 
speak most audibly where music is 
around them. Oh! when the many 
stringed tones brought back to him his 
old hopes—hopes, the very aspect of 
which he could scarcely recognise ; as 
he looked down into the Arcadia, now 
lying deep, deep beneath the stream of 
years, and saw himself there with his 
young fresh wishes, his long-lost joys, 
his joyful eyes which gazed around full 
of confidence, and his expanding heart 
which husbanded and fostered all its 
love and truth for some future loving 
one; and as he now cried in a deep inward 
discord, * And such an one have I not 
found, and all is over ;’’ and as the cruel 
sounds passed like the shifting pictures 
of gay meadows, flowery thickets and 
loving groups in a camera obscura, be- 
fore this lonely one who had nothing— 
not one soul in this land that loved him: 
—his firm spirit fell prostrate within 
him, and laid itself down upon the earth 
as if to its eternal rest—and now nothing 
had power to heal or to soothe it but its 
own sorrows. 

Suddenly the tones, wandering on the 
night-wind, died away, and the pauses, 
like a burial in silence and darkness, 
struck deeper into the heart. In this 
melodious stillness he went into the 
chamber, and said to Lenette, ‘‘ Take 
this trifle down to them.’’ But he 
could only falter out the last words, for, 
in the light reflected from the opposite 
house, he saw her flushed face covered 
with streaming unregarded tears: at his 
entrance she had affected to be busied 
in wiping off the mist which her warm 
breath had left upon the window-pane. 

He said, in a still softer tone, “ Le- 
nette, take it directly, or they will be 
gone.’’ She took it—her heavy eyes 
turned away as they met his, no less 
tear swollen than her own—yet they met 
dry and tearless, so severed, so estranged 
were their souls already. They had 
reached that wretched state in which 
the hour of common emotion no longer 
reconciles or warms. His whole breast 
swelled with a torrent of love, but hers 
no longer belonged to him,—he was op- 
pressed at the same moment by the 
wish and the impossibility of loving her 
~—by the certainty of the barrenness and 
coldness of her nature. He seated him- 
self in a window recess and leaned down 
his ‘head and touched, by chance, the 
pocket handkerchief she had left. The 
afflicted creature, after the long con- 
straint of a whole day, had retreshed 
herself by this gentle overflowing—as a 
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hurt by pressure is relieved by opening 
a vein. 

At the touch of the handkerchief a 
cold shudder ran through his frame, 
like a sting of conscience. And now 
the voice and the flute, without the 
harp, were heard again, and flowed on 
together in a slow, mournful ditty, 
every verse of which ended, “ gone is 
gone, dead is dead!’? Grief clasped 
him round like the mantle-fish in its 
dark stifling shroud. He pressed Le- 
nette’s tear-steeped handkerchief hard 
upon his eye-balls, and in darkness he 
felt, ‘* gone is gone, dead is dead !’? 
Then suddenly his whole spirit melted 
within him at the thought that his 
throbbing heart would perhaps be at 
test before the entrance of any other 
year than that which was to break upon 
him on the morrow; and he fancied 
himself departing, and the cold hand- 
kerchief lay steeped in double tears on 
his burning face; and the notes marked 
every point of time, like the beats of a 
clock, and he felt, sensibly, the passage 
and motion of time, and he saw himself 
at length sleeping in the quiet grave. 

The music ceased. He heard Le- 
nette go into the room and light a 
candle. He went to her and gave her 
the handkerchief. But his inner man 
was so bruised and bleeding that he felt 
as if he longed to embrace any outward 
being—be it what it would. He felt as 
if he must press, if not his present, yet 
his former—if not his loving, yet his 
suffering Lenette to his fainting, fa- 
mished heart. But he neither wished 
nor tried to utter the word love. Slowly 
and without bending down he folded his 
arms around her, and drew her to his 
heart ; but she turned her head coldly 
and abruptly from his offered kiss. This 
pained him acutely, and he said, “‘ Am 
I happier than thou ?’’ and he laid his 
face down on her averted head, and 
pressed her once more to him, and then 
released her. And as the vain embrace 
was over, his whole heart exclaimed, 
‘ gone is gone, dead is dead !”” 

As he laid himself down to rest, he 
thought the old year closes, as if for 
ever, in sleep; out of sleep the new 
one arises, like the beginning of exis- 
tence, and I slumber over a fearful, 
formless, thickly-shrouded future. Thus 
do we go to sleep at the very gateway of 
imprisoned dreams, and we know not, 
although our dreams lie but at the dis- 
tance of a few minutes, a few steps 
from the gate, whether when they issue 
forth, they will surround us in the like- 
ness of crouching, glaring beasts of 
prey, or of fair children sitting smiling, 
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and sporting in their little sinless night 
—whether we ought to strangle or to 
embrace the compacted air. 

New Monthly Magazine. 


She Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifles. 
SHAKSPEARE, 





A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A DIFFER- 
ENCE. 

Tue late Dr. Hamilton was sent for 
Once in great haste by Lady P » to 
see, absolutely a little favourite monkey, 
which was almost suffocated with its 
morning feed. When the doctor entered 
the room, he saw only her ladyship, 
her young son, (a lad of ten years old, 
who was most absurdly dressed,) and 
his patient. Looking at each of the 
two latter, he said coolly to Lady P--—, 
‘* My Lady, which is the monkey ?”’ 





LETTERED CRAIGS. 
In Galloway large craigs are met with, 
having ancient writings on them. One 
on the farm of Knockieby, has cut deep 
on the upper side— 

“ Lift me up, and I'll tell you more.” 
A number of people at one time gather- 
ed to this craig, and succeeded in lifting 
it up, in hopes of being well repaid; 
but instead of finding any gold, they 
found wrote on it— 
** Lay me down as I was before.” 


AN ORIGINAL IDEA. 

A LINE frequently quoted by writers 
and talkers of all calibre, and yet which 
it would probably puzzle most of them 
to find in the modern poets, occurs in 
the works of Sir W. Jones, and is con- 
sidered to be strictly that rara avis in 
literature—an original idea :— 
“ Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 
Whose accents flow with artless ease, 
Like orient pearls at random strung ; 
Thy notes are sweet the damsels say, 
But oh! far sweeter if they please 
The nymph for whom these notes are 

sung.’’ M.M. 





BEAUTIFUL REMARK. 
A VENERABLE gentleman lately convers- 
ing with a friend upon religious topics, 
said, ‘I have no time to pray.”’ “Ay, 
sir ?’’ replied the other, gravely, and 
with an ominous glance of reproof, 
‘¢ does the world and its affairs yet oc- 
cupy so entirely your thoughts and 
time ?”? ‘No, no,’’ rejoined the good 
old man, ‘ heaven. forbid! but I have 
not time to pray, because it is all oc- 
cupied in thanksgiving !"’ M.L.B. 
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THICK SCULLS. 
Tue following extract from Dr. Crich- 
ton’s Inguiry into Mental Derangement, 
proves that this reproach is anatomi- 
cally correct when applied to those who 
labour under a defect of intellect :—“ It 
is very remarkable, that the sculls of 
the greater number of such patients are 
commonly very thick ; nay, some have 
been found of a most extraordinary 
degree of thickness. Among 216 pa- 
tients of this description, whose bodies 
were inspected after death, there were 
found 167 whose sculls were unusually 
thick, and only 38 thin ones; among 
which last number, there was one which 
was much thicker on the right side than 
on the left. But in particular it was 
observed, that among 100 raving mad- 
men, 78 had very thick sculls, and 20 
very thin ones; among which sculls 
there was one quite soft. Among 26 
epileptic raving madmen, there were 19 
found with very thick sculls, and four 
very thin. Among J6 epileptic idiots, 
there were 14; and among 20 epileptic 
patients 10, who had very thick sculls. 
Among 24 melancholy patients, there 
were 18 with very thin sculls; and 
lastly, among 30 idiots, 22 with very 
thick, and six with very thin sculls; 
all others had sculls of a natural thick- 
ness.’’ H. B. A. 
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